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Lincoln’s  Neglected  Birthplace 


BY  CLIFTON  JOHNSON 


7-  T°-n 


WINDING  LANE  LEADING  TO  THE  LINCOLN  FARM 


THE  OLD  MILL  NEAR  LINCOLN  S HOME 


Cbi$  Spot,  which  Should  he 
enshrined  in  the  heart  of  every 
Patriotic  American,  to  day 
Stands  Deserted  and  in  Ruins, 
while  the  Cog  Cabin  in  which 
the  Great  American  was  Born 
is  made  a Side  Show  for  the 
Curious-minded  of  the  Cand 

. __ 


here  is  our  national  bump  of  reverence,  that 
the  generosity  of  American  subscribers  has 
made  possible  the  preservation  of  the  birth- 
places of  Shakespeare  and  Burns,  and  yet 
lets  pass  into  shameful  ruin  the  land  upon 
which  was  born  and  bred  a man  whom  all 
nations  have  accepted  as  statesman,  hero 
and  martyr? 

This  is  preeminently  the  day  of  “patriot- 
ism” in  America.  Our  lawmakers  declaim 
of  it,  and  patriotic  societies  collect  and  ex- 
pend vast  sums  of  money  in  perpetuating  memories  and 
building  monuments  to  many  who  deserve  them,  and  per- 
haps a good  many  who  do  not.  And  yet,  while  all  this 
is  going  on,  the  home  place  of  the  unique  man  of  Amer- 
ican history  is  being  overlooked,  forgotten,  permitted  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  irreverent,  and  is  now  about 
to  have  heaped  upon  it  an  indignity  which  it  is  safe  to 
say  could  occur  in  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

To  say  double  indignity  would  perhaps  better  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  fate  that  seems  to  await  the  old 
farm  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  for  not  only 
has  it  been  advertised  for  sale  to  satisfy  the  claim  of 
a few  paltry  dollars  that  the  state  of  Kentucky  has 
against  it  for  unpaid  taxes,  but  an  enterprising  indi- 
vidual from  Chicago  has  his  plans  perfected  whereby 
he  proposes  to  bid  it  in,  and  to  build  an  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  drunkards  and  morphine  fiends 
upon  the  exact  spot  where  the  great  martyr  was 
horn.  This  may  be  all  very  well  from  strictly  the 
business  standpoint  of  this  busy  and  aggressive  age, 
but  the  idea  that  the  birthplace  of  the  man  to  whom 
(his  country  owes  its  greatest  debt  of  gratitude 
should  fall  into  (lie  hands  of  speculators  who  will 
use  it  s historic  associations  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  who  will  convert  the  haunts  of  the  childhood  of 
(he  great  Liberator  into  promenades  for  a lot  of 
helpless  unfortunates,  is  not  a pleasant  one  for  the 
patriotic  American  (o  contemplate. 

The  old  Lincoln  farm,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres,  is  in  Larue  County,  Kentucky.  It 
is  located  three  miles  out  of  the  quaint  old  village  of 


SITE  OF  THE  CABIN  IN  WHICH 
LINCOLN  WAS  BORN 


which  is  only  called  a road  by  courtesy,  as  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  year  it  is  almost  impassable.  A 
poorer  country  perhaps  does  not  exist  in  the  world, 
and  this  farm  is  in  all  probability  the  most  sterile, 
barren  and  forlorn  spot  in  it.  As  one  approaches 
it  through  a lane  obstructed  by  fallen  fences,  the 
stunted  and  broken  cedars,  the  tangle  of  sassafras 
and  briers,  all  proclaim  that  they  are  emissaries  to 
warn  the  unsuspecting  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  soil.  A more  desolate  scene  could  not  well  he 
imagined.  Near  the  highway  an  old  weather- 
boarded  log  shanty  stands.  It  is  now  llic  only  house 
upon  the  place,  and  in  it  a mountaineer  by  the  name 
of  Burton  lives,  rent  free,  with  his  family.  He 
does  not  even  know  who  owns  the  place,  and  merely 
occupies  it  because  no  one  else  wants  it.  lie  has 
been  there  for  three  years,  but  how  he  has  managed 
to  live  is  altogether  beyond  my  comprehension,  for 
during  this  time,  and  probably  much  longer,  no  at- 
tempt at  tillage,  not  even  to  the  extent  of  a gar- 
den, has  been  made.  This,  however,  may  have  been 
wisdom,  for  T could  find  no  hopeful  indications  that 
even  grass  would  grow  upon  the  rocky  hillsides  of 
the  worn-out  land. 


The  little  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  horn 
is  no  longer  upon  the  place.  During  the  Nashville  Expo- 
sition it  was  carried  down  there,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  a regular  feature  at  all  the  affairs  of  this  kind.  Its 
latest  journey  was  to  Buffalo  in  1901,  and  I understand 
that  it  is  still  there.  The  place  where  it  originally  stood  is  a 
high,  barren  hilltop,  and  the  exact  spot  is  now  marked  by 
a rude  flagpole.  Thomas  Lincoln  was  undoubtedly  deter- 
mined in  building  his  cabin  there  by  the  spring  of  delicious 
cold  water  that  pours  through  a cavern  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  spring  is  at  the  bottom  of  a sink-hole,  where 
the  underlying  limestone  rock  has  given  way  and  left  a 
rocky  chasm  about  a dozen  feet  deep.  The  break  exposes 
an  outjutting  ledge  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  is  a steep 
slope  of  earth  and  shattered  stone,  and  close  around  grow 
numerous  hushes  and  trailing  vines  and  a few  fine  trees 
that  cast  a pleasant  shadow  on  the  hollow.  How  many 
times  Lincoln’s  mother  must  have  toiled  up  the  hill  from 
this  spring  with  her  water-bucket,  and  how  often 
the  little  hoy  must  have  toddled  down  to  this  cool 
retreat  and  dabbled  in  the  flowing  water ! The  spot 
is  a favorite  resort  for  pleasure  parties  for  miles 
around.  Indeed,  these  parties  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  visitors  to  the  shrine ; yet  in  spite  of  its  compar- 
ative inaccessibility,  an  occasional  stranger  from  a 
distant  state  makes  a pilgrimage  to  this  lonely  Ken- 
tucky pasture. 

This  spot  is  the  only  one  on  the  farm  which  is 
not  unutterably  desolate  and  mournful  beyond  (he 
belief  of  any  one  who  has  not  visited  the  place.  For 
a long  time  there  was  serious  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  the  Lincoln  cabin — and  there  is  more  than 
one  place  in  the  community  which  yet  claims  t ho 
honor — hut  the  matter  was  long  ago  settled  in  a 
way  that  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  flagpole 
marks  the  place  where  stood  the  cabin  to  which,  on 
June  1 7,  1S06,  Thomas  Lincoln  brought  the  hand 
some  Nancy  Hanks  as  his  bride,  and  where,  on 
February  12,  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  horn 
Austin  Clallaher,  who  died  recently,  lived  his  life  in 
(his  community.  Ho  was  older  than  Lincoln,  knew 
the  family  well,  and  was  mam  times  a \isitoi  at  tin 
cabin,  and  he  repeatedly  affirmed  that  there  was  no 
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THE  CABIN  IN  WHICH  LINCOLN  WAS  BORN— NO  LONGER  ON  THE  FARM 


doubt  whatever  about  its  authenticity.  There  never 
would  have  been  any  question  about  the  place  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a fact  which  is,  perhaps,  generally 
unknown.  The  most  patient  search  of  the  records 
of  Hardin  and  Larue  Counties  fails  to  discover  the 
name  of  Thomas  Lincoln  as  a landowner.  In  fact, 
he  never  owned  the  place,  but  was  merely  what  was 
called  in  those  days  a '“squatter,”  and  continued  to 
occupy  the  place  because  no  one  else  wanted  it  or 
objected  to  his  occupancy.  However,  the  records  of 
Larue  County  do  reveal  another  document  which  is 
not  without  interest.  It  is  the  bond,  in  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  given  the  county  of  Hardin  by 
Thomas  Lincoln,  conditioned  that  it  should  be  for- 
feited “to  the  said  county  if  the  aforesaid  Thomas 
Lincoln  shall  through  non-support  or  other  causes 
permit  the  said  Nancy  Hanks  to  become  a charge 
upon  the  county  aforesaid.”  This  was  required  by 
tlm  law  of  that  day  in  all  cases  before  a marriage 
could  be  solemnized. 

Several  years  ago  Dennett,  of  restaurant  fame, 
purchased  the  old  Lincoln  farm,  and  made  some 
attempt  at  improving  it ; but  when  financial  reverses 
overtook  him  it  passed  out  of  his  hands,  and  all  that 
he  had  done  rapidly  fell  into  decay.  About  ine  only 
sign  of  his  laudable  work  that  is  now  visible  is  the 
flagpole  before  mentioned.  The  records  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  present  owner  of  the  place  is  David 
Crear,  of  New  York;  but  evidently  he  attaches  no 
value  whatever  to  the  property,  for  he  has  not  even 
paid  the  taxes  on  it,  and  it  is  to  satisfy  that  claim 
that  the  place  has  been  advertised  for  sale.  That 
it  should  be  so  sold  is  an  everlasting  shame.  This 
spot  of  ground  and  this  humble  cottage  are  hallowed 
beyond  others  of  their  kind.  The  place  of  the  cabin 
is  on  the  little  knoll  where  it  was  built.  There  could 
be  no  better  movement  than  that  which  should  look 
to  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  the  old  home- 
stead as  a shrine  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Not  far  away,  on  the  road  to  the  mill,  is  the 
Lincoln  Spring  school-house.  It  is  in  the  woods, 
on  a sideway — a gray,  battered  little  building  about 


twenty  feet  square,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  withstood 
the  changing  weather  of  a century.  Really,  how- 
ever, it  replaced  a log  school-house  less  than  a score 
of  years  ago.  The  door  is  hewed  with  initials,  and 
inside  the  room  youthful  jack-knives  have  labored 
over  the  rude  desks  until  very  little  of  the  original 
shape  or  surface  is  left. 

The  mill  is  an  ancient  wooden  structure,  erected 
about  the  time  the  Lincoln  family  moved  away. 
The  preceding  mill  stood  close  by,  and  one  of  its 
millstones  served  as  a door-step  at  the  front  entrance 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Burtons.  This  stone, 
that  ground  the  corn  for  little  Abe’s  corn-bread,  is 
one  of  the  few  relics  still  preserved  on  the  historic 
farm. 

While  the  Lincolns  lived  on  the  old  farm  they  did 
their  little  shopping  and  marketing  in  Hodgensville, 
which,  if  one  may  judge  from  outward  appearances, 
has  been  but  little  changed  by  the  attrition  of  almost 
a hundred  years.  It  is  the  county-seat,  but  it  is  not 
much  of  a place — just  a few  stores  and  shops  grouped 
around  a two-story  brick  house,  and  an  open  square  of 
hard-trodden  earth,  with  a few  rails  set  up,  to  which 
the  country  people  tie  their  horses.  You  will  find  per- 
haps a third  ot  the  horses  attached  to  vehicles,  and 
the  rest  merely  saddled.  Many  of  them  had  colts 
tagging  after  them  at  the  time  of  my  spring  visit, 
and  the  rustic  look  of  the  village  was  further 
emphasized  by  numerous  cows  that  wandered 
through  the  streets.  The  stores  are  as  primitive 
now  as  thev  were  in  Lincoln’s  time,  and  nothing  is 
so  rare  a sight  on  the  streets  as  a stranger,  who 
invariably  excites  an  intensity  of  curiosity  which 
refuses  to  cool  until  everybody  in  the  village  knows 
why  he  is  there,  how  long  he  is  to  stay,  and  other 
items  of  information  which  are  usually  considered 
rather  personal  matters  and  devoid  of  any  general 
interest. 

The  old  post-office  has  changed  even  less  than 
other  places  in  the  town.  In  Thomas  Lincoln’s 
day  we  know  it  was  the  general  rendezvous  for 
politicians  and  others  who  were  anxious  to  give 


and  receive  information.  Thither  came  the  impor- 
tant men  of  each  community  in  the  county  on 
every  Saturday,  and  after  the  affairs  of  state,  the 
latest  killing  and  other  grave  matters  were  con- 
sidered and  dismissed,  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  given  over  to  horse-swapping  and  marvelous 
tales  of  coon-hunts,  and  late  in  the  day  it  was  no 
infrequent  thing  to  close  the  occasion  with  a more 
or  less  free-for-all  light.  The  custom  has  sur- 
vived. The  post  office  is  still  the  favorite  loafing- 
place  of  the  village.  Occasionally  the  monotony 
of  the  town  is  broken  by  the  arrival  of  a small 
corps  of  the  ‘‘hill  Billies,”  who  come  down  with 
the  intention  of  having  a time. 

()ne  evening  while  1 was  there  a light  occurred 
between  a white  man  and  a colored  man  on  one 
of  the  town  byways.  The  combatants  were  sep- 
arated, but  none  too  soon,  according  to  the  white 
man,  who  declared,  “I  was  just  lixin’  fer  to  cut  his 
throat  when  they  pulled  me  off.”  I asked  how  the 
trouble  began,  and  the  reply  was  that  the  “nigger 
was  sassy,”  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  any 
negro  who  was  saucy  and  had  his  throat  cut  in 
retribution  got  his  just  deserts.  Some  months 
previous  a negro  had  been  taken  from  the  jail,  and 
hung  to  the  outside  stairs  of  the  court-house. 
Such  is  the  irony  of  things.  This  lynching  was 
only  three  miles  from  the  birthplace  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Another  time  a circus  came  to  Hodgensville,  and 
of  course  the  “hill  Billies”  came  to  the  circus.  One 
of  them  for  some  reason  took  violent  offense  at 
the  menagerie.  According  to  his  reasoning,  wild 
animals  were  a menace  to  a community,  and  as  a 
good  citizen  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  afford  relief.  This 
he  began  to  administer  with  his  six-shooter,  and  had 
wounded  a couple  of  lions,  a tiger  and  a bear  before 
the  officers  could  arrest  him. 

But  with  all  their  faults*  the  descendants  of  the 
neighbors  of  “Tom”  Lincoln  have  many  of  the  ster- 
ling virtues.  They  are  honest  to  a degree,  frank 
almost  to  brutality,  and  their  friendship  may  be 
relied  upon  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Ed- 
ucation, too,  is  toning  down  asperities,  and  its 
beneficent  influence  is  beginning  to  be  felt.  There 
is  a large  school  near  the  old  Lincoln  place — where, 
by  the  way,  it  is  claimed  that  the  future  President 
received  his  first  instruction — and  during  the  few 
years  of  its  recent  existence  it  has  transformed  its 
particular  neighborhood  into  a model  community. 
But  as  hopeful  as  this  may  be,  the  country  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s  birth  is  such  that  I can  well  under- 
stand his  marked  reticence  concerning  his  early 
youth.  Even  to-day,  as  one  climbs  over  the  barren, 
red  hills,  a shadow  as  of  falling  twilight  creeps  over 
the  mind,  until  the  oppression  of  utter  d'=so1a.tion  be=- 
comes  fixed  and  ineradicable.  Truly,  God  selects  un- 
promising cradles  for  his  greatest  and  best  servants. 
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THE  OLD  MILLSTONE  USED  AS  A DOOR  STEP 


